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more critical spirit. Obviously, I argued, it cannot
have been Napoleon I who came to Clandeboye and
it must have been Napoleon III, Yet it seemed un-
likely that my uncle should have regarded this memory
of his mother's as a striking link with the past, since
he had himself known Napoleon III intimately from
the day when he had first seen him, leaning sullen
and mysterious against the mantelpieces of Gore House*
Yet if it was in fact Napoleon I whom Helen Lady
Dufferin had stared at in the garden, neither the dates
nor the locality could be very clear. At the time of
Waterloo she can only have been seven years old,
and even supposing (which seemed unlikely) that she
had crossed to Paris during the hundred days, I could
scarcely believe that Napoleon wore a straw hat at
Malmaison or that any little English girl, even Sheri-
dan's grand-daughter, would have been allowed to
stare at him for the space of an hour. It is only re-
cently that I have solved this mystery. Tom Sheridan
was appointed Colonial Treasurer of the Cape of Good
Hope and died there in 1817, On the return journey
his widow and fatherless children stopped at St.
Helena. The garden, therefore, was the garden at
Longwood; Helen Sheridan must at the time have
been ten years old ; and both the corpulence and the
straw hat are abundantly confirmed from other sources.
I was pleased when I established the authenticity of
this legend.

Another source of confusion was the occasional
appearance.,, among the coronets and armorial bearings
(with which rny uncle, in his feudal manner, used to
sprinkle walls, ceilings, windows, cushions and visitors*
albums) of the name and cipher of a Countess of